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be of a social sort, resulting in every case from the acquaintance of 
the individual's companion with his actions. Publicity will be the 
source of both rewards and punishments for the individual, and 
hence the importance to the individual (unemphasized by ethical 
writers before) of publicity of conduct. The law of Kant, " So act 
that the principle of your conduct may be fit for universal law," is 
to the individual, subjectively speaking, so act that all the mem- 
bers of the social group to which you belong — i.e., all your other 
selves — may know your conduct without pain to yourself. This 
publicity factor of the ethical consciousness is to be emphasized, 
I am informed, in the author's forthcoming work called " Inter- 
pretations." 

Finally, what of the imperative nature of duty as a psychological 
phenomenon? As all concepts — i.e., all organized systems of 
motor discharges — are prior to any particular discharge and deter- 
mine its form, and as all beliefs are motor attitudes prior to any 
action in accord with those attitudes, so the sense of self and the 
feeling that an unconditional duty is real, are prior to any specific 
movement in accord with or in opposition to the self-feeling ; so 
far as any particular instance of conduct is concerned, the feeling 
of the reality of an unconditional duty is a priori, for a priority in 
this view has just this genetic meaning, that present motor dis- 
charges, whether reactions of the attention or movements, can be 
assimilated through their resonance to old reaction copies ; our feel 
ing of their worth is determined by the question whether any par- 
ticular action can or cannot be so assimilated. 

The theory leaves entirely out of discussion the epistemological 
question of the validity or the nature of the sense of duty, as also 
the same question in regard to other conscious processes. 

G. A. Tawney. 

Beloit College, Wisconsin. 



Analytic Psychology. By G. F. Stout. 2 vols. London : Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 
Pp. xv., 289, and v., 314. 

In these two fine volumes we have a thorough, interesting, and 
comprehensive treatment of general psychology approached by the 
traditional British method, — analysis. Mr. Stout proposes, how- 
ever, to supplement it later by another work on "Genetic Psy- 
chology," in which, indeed, he declares his main interest to lie. 
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The work is devoted so largely to questions of purely psycholog- 
ical value, and has so little immediate interest for students of ethics, 
that I shall content myself with recommending it to the readers 
of this Journal, with certain leading indications merely as to its 
teachings. 

The first thing that strikes the student is its fundamental diver- 
gence from British tradition in the matter of the great law of Asso- 
ciation. The last few years have seen the lines drawn sharply 
between the older Associationism and the newer Apperceptionism. 
The latter has gained the ascendency, and is likely to hold it as con- 
trasted with the earlier statements of the Associationists. There is 
now, however, a tendency, under the lead of certain important men, 
to reconstruct a new Associationism which will be true to the facts 
of " apperceptive synthesis," and yet not go over to a doctrine of 
" mental activity" as revealing itself in consciousness by a special 
"sense of activity as such." In this discussion, it was Ward's 
cyclopaedia article which first broke ground in England for the re- 
ception of Apperception, and Mr. Stout, growing up in Cambridge, 
naturally follows Ward in discarding the tenets of the Association- 
ism of the British school, led to-day still by Professor Bain. Mr. 
Stout has an original and interesting attempt to interpret mental 
activity — using in part the terminology of the apperceptionists of 
the Herbartian school — which goes, as it seems to me, beyond the 
position of Ward. It is true that Mr. Stout stops with what he 
calls "noetic synthesis," as a final term of description of the 
union of elements in a single cognitive state of consciousness. In 
this, as I said, his doctrine seems only to emphasize the break 
with Associationism ; but yet he does not fully appreciate the re- 
sources of the later development on the motor side of mental life, 
with the help of which a certain sensational basis may be found for 
synthesis, and in so far a naturalistic account be given of it. It 
would be hardly well to call such a doctrine Associationism, and, 
seeing that he is himself short of it, Mr. Stout is, no doubt, wise in 
clinging to the term apperception. 

It is interesting to note, with this doctrine of noetic synthesis, 
a decided tendency to treasure empirical investigation, seen in 
the genetic intentions and the anthropological impulses which 
Mr. Stout reveals. This will save him no doubt in such a strong- 
hold of Associationism as Aberdeen University, to which he has 
now gone as Lecturer on Comparative Psychology. Possibly it is 
this contrast between the higher and the lower — the noetic and the 
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genetic — which has caused the omission from the work of Mr. 
Stout of all those higher topics which would have had very fruitful 
discussion from the noetic side, but which might have imperilled 
the author's freedom when he comes to write his book on the 
genetic. At any rate, it is one of the present writer's main points 
of curiosity to see what Mr. Stout will do with his doctrine of 
mental activity when he interprets the minds of the animals, the 
insects, and the amoebae. And if he had only committed himself 
in this work to views on the ethical, the social, and the religious, it 
would have excited the same curiosity to see their later application 
in the fields of ethnology. But here he has left himself a free 
hand, to the great impoverishment of the present work, as it must 
be confessed. 

Ethical readers will be interested in the chapters on Attention, 
Conation, and Belief, which are among the best where the level of 
all is high, and less interested in that on Pleasure and Pain, which 
is the poorest where none are poor. 

J. Mark Baldwin. 

Princeton University. 

Hegel's Philosophy of Right. Translated by S. W. Dyde, 
M.A., D.Sc, Professor of Mental Philosophy, Queen's Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Canada. Bell, 1896. Pp. xxx., 365. 

Hegel's " Philosophy of Right" or "of Law," the work here 
translated, forms the eighth volume of the collected works as pub- 
lished after Hegel's death. It consists, as the translator's preface 
informs us (why, however, is not the original " editor's preface" re- 
produced in the translation?), of "paragraphs" and "notes," 
both from Hegel's own hand, constituting the work as published by 
Hegel in 1820; together with "additions," drawn from students' 
notes of the lectures, which appeared for the first time in the pos- 
thumous edition of 1833. 

The work of 1820 was itself a reproduction in fuller form of a 
portion of the third division of the " Encyclopaedia of Philosophical 
Sciences," which appeared as a whole in 181 7. Its three divisions 
were the Logic, the Philosophy of Nature, and the Philosophy of 
Mind. The last of these fell into three portions or subdivisions : 
Mind Subjective (what we might call Mental Philosophy, — Anthro- 
pology and Psychology), Mind Objective, which coincides with the 
Philosophy of Right, including what we might call Jurisprudence 
and Moral and Political Philosophy ; and Mind Absolute, covering 



